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Tribes of Indians West of the Mississippi. 
(Concluded from page 130.) 


We arrived at the council ground at a time 
when their national council was in session. 
Their government is divided into three de- 
partments, viz. the executive, legislative, and 
judicial. They style the head of the execu- 
tive department, principal chief. Their legis- 
lative department is divided into a committee 
and council. The judiciary is composed of a 
superior court and inferior or circuit court. 
John Ross is now, and has been for many 
years, the head chief of the nation. Their 
committee and council consist of fifteen mem- 
bers each elected by the people. All laws 
are enacted by the legislature and signed by 
the principal chief. Their supreme court is 
composed of five judges. At the head of this 
court is Jesse Busheyhead, an interesting and 
intelligent man, a half blood Indian and a 
Baptist preacher. 

We were introduced to all the members of 
the several departments of government, from 
whom we received many kind attentions; and 
had an opportunity of witnessing their man- 
ner of transacting business, which, although 
simple and plain, was nevertheless very much 
to the point. The whole nation, or at least as 
many as wished to assemble, were one day 
while we were there, collected together, to 
hear the annual message of the principal 
chief, and the report of the delegation that 
were sent to Washington the last winter to 
transact some business with the general go- 
vernment. The report embraced all their 
correspondence with the president and secre- 
tary of war; and that and the message were 
drawn up with ability. 

We witnessed nothing like a spirit of hosti- 
lity on the part of these Indians towards the 
government of the United States; and yet 
they have not forgotten the wrongs that have 
been practiced upon them by the whites. It 
affords them some relief when they can meet 
with persons who are willing to sympathize 
with them in the sad tale of their sufferings 
and miseries. By accounts from persons of 
unimpeachable veracity who were eye-wit- 
nesses of some of the horrid scenes which 


occurred before and at the time of their re- 
moval, we were led to think the half had 
never met the public eye. They treated us 
with kindness and much attention while we 
were in the nation; and although they have 
not had much acquaintance with members of 
our own religious Society until recently, yet 
they looked upon them as their friends, and 
spake with grateful hearts of the benevolent 
and Christian interposition of Friends in a 
great many instances on behalf of the red 
man. Much might be said respecting the 
advancement of this tribe in civilization, &c., 
but we will conclude by saying that our hearts 
were made to feel deeply for them, and to put 
up our feeble petitions to the Father of all our 
sure mercies, that he might yet smile upon 
this stripped and pealed people, and awaken 
them under a sense of the mercies extended 
to them, toa feeling of their own obligation 
to deal justly and show mercy and kindness 
to those poor descendants of the African race 
who are held in bondage among them. 

A band of the Seminole Indians, lately 
from Florida, were temporarily settled upon 
the Cherokees’ land, near the council-ground, 
at the head of which were two chiefs by the 
names of Wildcat and Alligator, who were 
noted men in the late Florida war. We held 


with Benjamin Marshall, a very intelligent 
man, and one of the most wealthy and influ- 
ential men in the nation. He informed us 
that every family in the Creek nation would 
raise produce enough the present season to 
supply their wants throughout the year. They 
are fast improving in agriculture and domes- 
tic manufactures, and in their manner of liv- 
ing. They expect soon to manufacture all 
the material for their own clothing. Many 
of them live in comfortable houses and dress 
like the white people; But others still wear 
the blanket, and are much given to dissipa- 
tion. They have of late become anxious that 
their children should be educated, provided it 
could be done in their own nation; but are 
generally averse to sending them abroad for 
this purpose. ‘They have made application to 
our government for their school fund to be ap- 
propriated to education in their nation, instead 
of being spent at the Choctaw Academy, as 
heretofore. They have at this time but one 
school, and that is continued throughout the 
ear. 
: They have lately passed severe laws to pro- 
hibit the vending of ardent spirits among them, 
which took effect about six months ago; and 
those who had been opposed to the law have 
seen the good effects of it, and become satis- 


two councils with these chiefs, at one of| fied. Many of the slaves and Indians appear 


which came about twenty of their principal 
men. Wildcat and Alligator made many 
bitter complaints of the ill-treatment of the 
white men, both before and since their remo- 
val. We feared there might be an outbreak 
by Wildcat and his party, in their present ex- 
cited state. It was expected that the agents 
would soon remove them from the Cherokee 
country to lands provided for them by the 
general government, in the Creek nation; at 
which Wildcat and Alligator appeared much 
offended. We conversed with several of the 
agents and officers of the general government, 
and desired them to consider their peculiar 
dispositions, and use all conciliatory means in 
their power in the removal of these unhappy 
beings. We also endeavoured to persuade 
these Indians to live peaceably with their 
neighbours, and to break off from their old 
habits and become farmers, like the Chero- 
kees and other Indians around them. They 
are much given to drunkenness, stealing, and 
other vices, and live like wild Indians. They 
formerly belonged to the Creek nation, and 
now speak the Creek language. Some of 
them hold slaves, who serve for interpreters 
and servants to them. 

We next visited the Creek nation. They 
are situated south of the Cherokees, on lands 
bordering on the Verdigris river, and number 
about fifteen thousand Indians, and three or 
four thousand slaves. We had an interview 


sober and religious. Some of the slaves are 
approved preachers, and hold meetings regu- 
larly on First-days. We attended one of these 
meetings which was conducted in a moderate 
and becoming manner. It was composed of 
Indians, slaves and their masters; their minis- 
ter was an uneducated slave. All seemed 
interested in the meeting, and several much 
affected, even to tears. A slave-holder told 
us that he was willing his slaves should go to 
these meetings, for it made them better men 
and women. The Creeks have long been 
slave-holders, and appear insensible on the 
subject of this great evil. Their laws respect- 
ing their slaves, and the government of their 
tribe, are similar to those of the Cherokees 
and Choctaws. Their country is good for 
agriculture, well watered and timbered, and 
we believe this nation would soon become a 
prosperous and flourishing people, were it not 
for the injustice and destructive influence of 
slavery within and around their borders. A 
few days previous to our arriving there, about 
two hundred slaves ran away from their mas- 
ters. They belonged in the Creek and Che- 
rokee nations. This caused much excitement, 
and a posse was sent after them from both 
nations. Both church and state seemed 
aroused on account of these desertions, and 
ready to make every possible effort to recover 
them at all hazards, and in future to enact 
more rigid laws for the government of their 
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slaves, and for binding their chains more|kindred vices, are very prevalent amongst | 
8 y ss 
strongly upon them. most of them. The government and civil 
policy of this nation, are similar to those of 
THE CHOCTAW INDIANS. ont 
the Cherokees, heretofore described. We 
Fifth-day of the week, and first of Twelfth | saw a few of the Chickasaws, but ascertaining 
month, 1842. After having finished our visit | that there was no material difference between 
to the Cherokees, Creeks and Seminoles, we| these Indians and the Choctaws, we did not 
hired a private conveyance to Fort Smith, on | consider it important for us to make a special 
the border of the Choctaw nation. We then} visit tothem. They are settled on the Choc- 
took horses, and rode fifieen miles to the|taws’ land, and speak the same language, and 
Choctaw agency, the greater part of the way | intermarry with them. 
through a dense cane swamp, and put up at a antes 
tavern kept by. an Indian woman. In the THE MALTESE ISLANDS. 
evening we had some conversation with a It is k that C: Cushing. the Ameri 
young Indian who had been educated at the! . es to Chi m ‘ ae e 4 eee 
Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. He was at aa ~ ha ta on OF Ei aie dal et 
this time engaged as a clerk in a store, and|'"°” Moms y ae ha id the , cand 
appeared intelligent and bright. The account Rien an tie by bch + his d : beet ‘ 
he gave of the academy was not very flatter- ous “ tee o ag 7° ae ahead 8 Rien 
ing. We learned while in the nation, that at Seka se yee thee wasert 7 a uP ah ae 
the council lately held on Red river, the Choc- Se eect Phi ‘aie soe of Tire re). 
taws resolved not to have any thing more to di we aes ae 2 = ig oc 
do with that school. Their anual council Natios i Siete an" hin cay . ee 
was in session near Red river, where the|~ Pans aaa me 7 S * onc. +e 43 an ix. 
greater part of the Choctaws reside. Many “i fol; oe srg eatin Lae, ee 
of the Indians near Red river are said to live 7 per m5 ry sere set ak the Mulieda 
well; they keepslaves and raise cotton for their Sede, Past eT Ty teres 
own consumption, and for market. They|***"°* 
also raise corn, wheat, potatoes and other} “These islands are three in number; 
vegetables, and keep large stocks of neat|namely, Malta, the largest—Gozo, the next 
cattle, horses and swine ; and a few of them|in size—and the islet of Comino, interposed 
have sheep, and make some cotton and wool-| between Malta and Gozo. Altogether they 
len goods for their slaves and for themselves. | scarcely exceed in superficies an island of a 
‘They have in general comfortable log-houses, | hundred miles in circumference ; and being of 
one a the new me sigh the same mae ~ oi peat -~ pos 
ey have six or eight schools in the na-| are commonly spoken of together by the name 
tion, in which the primary branches of an|of Malta. Small as they are, circumstances 
English education are taught; but a small|have given them in past times a brilliant 
portion of the children, however, are receiv-|celebrity, surpassed by few spots on the 
ing any education at schools, either in or out! globe; and at the present time they possess, 
of the nation. We were informed that the| in the hands of England, a degree of political 
council now in session have resolved to esta-| importance, which renders them objects of 
blish two manual labour schools on an exten-| interest in America as well as in Europe. 
sive plan. One of them is to be located on| The Maltese Islands are in a line between 
the Red river, and the other at Fort Coffee, | Sicily and Barbary ; and, politically speaking, 
on the Arkansas river. One important fea-| they have belonged sometimes to Europe, and 
= 4 
ture in the plan about to be adopted by them| sometimes to Africa. At the present time 
is, that the female children of the nation are/|their language is Arabic, and their religion 
to be educated at a place several miles distant| catholic. Their productions and physical 
from where the males are educated. They condition, in like manner, partake of both 
; have appropriated eighteen thousand dollars | continents. 
towards the support of these schools. It was} Some geologists have imagined that Gozo 
reported that the Methodists were expecting | alone had been separated from Sicily in some 
to have the control of the one at Fort Coffee. | old convulsion of the earth’s surface, and was 
We visited one of their primary schools) of different origin from Malta. But this idea 
tang by ; oe ee ng which | is negatived me fact, apheny —— — 
consisted of about twenty scholars. We were | juxtaposition of Gozo and Malta; but, what 
pleased with the appearance of it, and thought | is more decisive, the identity of the matter of 
the teacher was doing well for the scholars. | which all the islands are composed. 
He informed us that he had been engaged in} Malta, speaking for the three, is a rock of 
- omens ar ys — one ae a salary of ree ane that - “on some _— 
eight hundred an ty dollars per annum, | designate by the name of calcareous tufa. It 
paid by the general government, according to| is of a white colour, a little inclining to buff, 
oy stipulation. and is so soft that the blocks are commonly 
The country owned by the Choctaws ex-| hewn into shape with a kind of axe made and 
tends from the Arkansas to Red river, and is| used for this particular purpose. It is also 
generally fertile and well adapted to the|easily wrought into vases and other ornamen- 
gerne ert Pes wheat Avia cen tal moras but these yi rea - the 
me 0 se Indians have embraced Chris-| stone is of course too soft for the use of statu- 
tianity, but the greater part still adhere to|ary. Besides being so soft and easily wrought, 
their old traditions. Some have become tem-| it is also very light, and therefore handled with 
perate, but dissipation, idleness, and their | facility. 






























































































These qualities of the rock of which Malta 


is composed, give to the Maltese a building 
stone of great beauty and convenience. Hence, 
not only did the Knights of St. John have at 
hand a rock easily excavated, cliffs readily 
cut into ramparts and redoubts, and stones for 
the masonry of their walls, so as to enable 
them to build without difficulty those vast 
fortifications which are the admiration of 
every beholder for their magnitude and 
strength; but they were incited, by the same 
fact, to the construction of the massive and 
regular edifices, and the well paved streets of 
their beautiful city of Valetta. Nay, the very 
huts of the peasantry in the country are made 
of well-squared blocks of beautiful stone, 
which might well befit the proudest palaces. 


On the surface of the rock the Maltese 


have obtained and preserved, by time and care, 
a thin layer of cultivable earth of great ferti- 
lity. The soil is partly composed of the 
broken fragments and the dust of the rock 
itself, mixed with vegetable matter, and in 
part of earth imported from Sicily; for there 
is no portion of the human race which ex- 
ceeds the Maltese in patient industry. This 
thin coating of soil is fertilized by the rains 
and by vegetable or other manure. It is pre- 
served from being dried up under the hot sun 
of the south by the porous nature of the rock 
on which it reposes, and which absorbs and 
holds from the sun the moisture which falls 
from the sky. And it is guarded against 


being gullied and washed away in floods of 
rain, by being formed into small inclosures of 


stone wall; and, if the spot be of broken sur- 


face, by stone-wall terraces; and here again 
the peculiar qualities of the rock of the island 


come in play. 


Of all this the effect is, that Malta is an 
island of extreme fertility and productiveness. 
In Malta, as in Holland, human industry has 
enabled the inhabitants to prosper apparently 
against great natural disadvantages. Thus 
the naked rock of Malta has been made to 
produce greater crops, and to sustain more 
human beings relatively than any other part 
of Europe. Of course, in such a soil there 
can be few trees, and no large ones. They 
are all garden trees. The oranges and figs 
of Malta especially are of great excellence. 
But the crop consists chiefly of cotton and of 
corn. The cotton is of a quality greatly 
inferior to ours, both in staple and colour. 
Much of it is of a tawny colour, some speci- 
mens of which have been cultivated in the 
United States by way of experiment; but 
thus far not with such results, I believe, as to 
have rendered it an object of extensive culti- 
vation. Still it finds a market in some parts 
of the Mediterranean. 

The cirumstances which I have stated give 
to Malta a most-peculiar aspect. The island 
has two cities, that of Valetta, which is the 
sea-port and capital, and that of Citta Vecchia, 
in the centre of the island. It contains alsoa 
number of villages, each of which is called a 
Casal; as Casal Zebug, Casal Lia, Casal 
Guida, and the rest. All these are built, as 
I have said, like the dwellings of the peasan- 
try, of the whitest calcareous stone of the 
island; and Valetta as a city is very beauti- 
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ful, and its harbour gives an aspect of anima- 
tion and variety. But go out of Valetta into 
the country, while you see no trees, except in 
occasional gardens, toenliven the picture, you 
find that every dwelling-house by the road 
side is a naked cubical little box of stone, 
without either chimney or (for the most part) 
window ; for the inhabitants were so long 
exposed to the ravages, either of Moor or 
Christian, according as one.or the other pos- 
sessed the island, that every hut is literally a 
little castle of massive masonry. And when 
I ascended to the roof of the cathedral of 
Citta Vecchia, and looked down upon the isl- 
and, its chequer-board surface of stone-walls, 
and its naked soil, with the uniformity of its 
structures, were a spectacle of triste monoto- 
ny, such as I had never before beheld. 

And while the surface of Malta, and the 
condition and pursuits of its inhabitants are 
modified in so many particulars by the geolo- 
gical character of the island, from the same 
fact arises much that is curious in the state of 
things under ground. For not only do natu- 
ral grottoes and caverns in the rocks abound, 
but also excavations either wholly artificial, 
or enlargements of natural passages. They 
bear the name of catacombs, which perhaps is 
appropriate enough. At any rate, the exten- 
sive caverns which I visited under Citta Vec- 
chia, exhibited indubitable evidence of having 
been employed, probably at some period of 
very remote antiquity, in the time of the Phe- 
nicians or Carthagenians, as places of sepul- 
ture; though it may be true, also, as tradi- 
tion avers, that they have since served as 
places of refuge to the early Christians. And 
I believe that extensive excavations for mili- 
tary purposes form a part of the works con- 
structed by the Knights of St. John.” 





having strained her little throat, vainly endea- 
vouring to excel the musician, she breathes 
out life in one last effort, and drops upon the 
instrument which had contributed to her 
defeat.—Late Paper. 


Magnificent Scenery in Central America. 
—At 2 o'clock, we came out upon the lofty 
table-land bordering the lake of Atitan. In 
general, I have foreborne attempting to give 
any idea of the magnificent scenery amid 
which we were travelling, but here forbear- 





















three or four thousand feet, we looked down 
upon a surface shining like a sheet of molten 
silver, enclosed by rocks and mountains of 





with verdure, rising from five hundred to five 
thousand feet in height. Opposite, down on 
the borders of the lake, and apparently inac- 
cessible by land, was the town of Santiago 
Atitan, to which our friend was wending his 
way, situated between two immense volcanoes, 
eight or ten thousand feet high. Further on 
was another volcano, and further still another, 
more lofty than all, with its summit buried in 
clouds. ‘There were no associations connect- 
ed with this lake; until lately we did not 
know it even by name; but we both agreed 
that it was the most magnificent spectacle we 
ever saw. We stopped and watched the 
fleecy clouds of vapour, rising from the bot- 
tom, moving up the mountains and the sides 
of the volcanoes. We descended at first by a 
steep pitch, and then gently, for about three 
miles, along the precipitous border of the 
lake, leaving on our right the camino real, 
and the village of San Andres, and suddenly 
reached the brink of the table-land, two thou- 


sand feet high. At the foot wasa rich plain, 
running down to the Water, oud on «he appa 


site side, another immense perpendicular 
mountain side, rising to the same height with 
that on which we stood. In the middle of 
the plain, buried in foliage, with the spire of 
the church barely visible, was the town of 
Panacahel. Our first view of the lake was 
the most beautiful we had ever seen, but this 
surpassed it. All the requisites of the grand 
and beautiful were there ; gigantic mountains, 
a valley of poetic softness, lake and volcanoes, 
and from the height on which we stood, a 
waterfall marked a silver line down its sides. 
A party of Indian men and women were mov- 
ing in single file from the foot of the moun- 
tain, toward the village, and looked like chil- 
dren. 



















































Power of Music on Nightingales.—In the 
gardens of Dilgusha, at Shiraz, in Persia, 
nightingales are said to abound; which not 
only sing during the night, but whose plain- 
tive melody is not by day suspended in the 
East, as in our colder region; and it is said 
that several of these birds have expired while 
contending with musicians in the loudness or 
variety of their notes. It has, indeed, been 
known, according to Pliny, that in vocal trials 
among nightingales, the vanquisted bird ter- 
minated its song only with its life. An intel- 
ligent Persian, who repeated this story again, 
and permitted me to write it down from his 
lips, declared to me that he was more than 
once preseat when a celebrated lutanist, Mirza 
Mahomed, surnamed Baltah, was playing toa 
large company in a grove near Shiraz, where 
he distinctly saw the nightingales trying to 
vie with the musician, sometimes warbling on 
the trees from branch to branch, as if they 
wished to approach the instrument whence 
the melody proceeded ; and at length, drop- 
ping on the ground io a state of ecstacy, from 
which he assured me they were soon raised 
by a change in the mode. And in one of 
Strada’s Academical Professions we find a 
beautiful poem, which tends to confirm the 


















and reaching the plain, the view of the moun- 
tain walls was sublime. As we advanced, the 
plain formed a triangle, with its base on the 
lake, the two mountain ranges converged toa 
point, and communicated, by a narrow defile 
beyond, with the village of San Andres.— 
Stephens. 
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The descent was steep and perpendicular, | 
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The Providence of God illustrated in the 


following remarkable Narrative. 


The following account of the remarkable 


preservation of a family of Friends, residing 
about two miles from Dublin, during the re- 
bellion in the year 1798, in which more than 
one hundred thousand lives were lost, was 
narrated by the mother of the family to Rich- 
ard Jordan, of America, when on a religious 
visit to Europe, and related by him to some 
friends at Baltimore, in 1825. He prefaced 
: . the account by the following statement :— 
ance would be wrong. From a height off, And such is ae confidence oe the integrity 
of the Friend, that I have no more doubt of 
the facts than if I had myself witnessed 


” 
e ° 
every form, some barren, and some covered thom 


The family were dwelling at a beautiful 


villa, handsomely situated and highly culti- 
vated ; and whilst assembled one afternoon 
around their peaceful and happy fireside, they 
were rudely assailed by a party of insurgents, 
who surrounded the house, and forced an en- 
trance. The leader of this band of ruffians 
informed the family that they must prepare 
for death, as he was determined to murder 
every member of the family as heretics, and 
burn their house and property. As they were 
proceeding to fulfil this murderous intention, 
a secret compunction of mind on the part of 
the officer arrested their progress ; and after 
a short delay, he told them he had concluded 
to give them twenty-four hours’ respite, dur- 
ing which they might consider his proposals 
—that they would return at the same time, 
four o’clock, the succeeding day, and if they 
were then willing to change their religion, 
and become Roman Catholics, their lives and 
property should be saved ; but if not, every 
individual should be murdered, and the pro- 


rty razed to the ground. They then with- 


icoWe Ees wledw ~~~ OC 2 mtn. Sege thair faith 


and constancy were put to a severe test, an 

the intermediate period was passed under 
feelings which can be better conceived than 
described. ‘The following was their regular 


meeting-day, and the mother proposed to her 
husband that the family should rise early, 
partake of a light repast, and every member 
of it repair to the meeting-place, there to 
mingle once more in social worship with their 
beloved Friends, before the hour of their 
sufferings arrived. Her husband, however, 
deemed such a proceeding unwise, and they 
were brought into deep mental conflict, with 
fervent desires that they might be rightly 
guided in the struggle between religious duty 
on the one hand, and apprehensions for the 
safety of their beloved family on the other. 
They assembled the family to deliberate on 
the course they should pursue in this painful 
exigency, with a degree of humble confidence 
that Divine direction would be afforded them ; 
and after a time of solemn retirement of mind, 
they spread the subject before their children. 
The excellent and amiable mother still press- 
ed the propriety of going to meeting ; but the 


Home.— To be happy at home, is the ulti- | father could not conceal his fears that it would 
mate result of all ambition, the end to which | lead to greater suffering. Their eldest son, 
every enterprise and labour tends, and of|with Christian fortitude and magnanimity, 


Persian report, for it supposes the spirit of| which every desire prompts the prosecution.” | encouraged his parents to go, saying, “ Fa- 


emulation so powerful in the nightingale, that | Johnson. 


ther, rejoice that we are found worthy to 
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suffer.” A remark which greatly affected his 
parents, and so strengthened their minds, that 
they at once concluded to make the attempt. 
In the morning, they accordingly proceed- 
ed to their place of worship, taking the public 
highway, instead of going through the fields 
tu avoid the armed insurgents, as was usually 
done, and through Divine protection, they 
reached the meeting in safety. They sat with 
their Friends in awful reverence, waiting on 
the great Preserver of men ; and though their 
minds were deeply affected with the gloomy 
prospect before them, yet a degree of living 
faith was renewed in their hearts, under which 
they were strengthened to cast themselves 
entirely on the protection of the Almighty. 
The meeting closed, and their minds were 
comforted and refreshed in having thus fulfil- 
led what they considered a religious duty. 
But now a new trial commenced, in consider- 
ing whether it would be right to return home 
into the power of their enemies, of whom 
they were now clear, or to pursue an opposite 
course, and seek a place of safety for them- 
selves and children. Their faith, however, 
bore them up in this time of deep proving, 
and after solidly weighing the matter, they 
believed it their duty to return home. The 
struggle, notwithstanding, was severe, for na- 
ture must necessarily feel keenly when our 
lives, and those whom we hold most dear, are 
at stake: but as they journeyed onwards, 
with their hearts lifted up in prayer to the 
Lord, the mother’s mind was powerfully im- 
pressed by the recollection of the 14th verse 
of the 60th chapter of Isaiah, viz.— The 
sons also of them that afflicted thee shall 
come bending unto thee; and all they that 
despised thee shall bow themselves down at 
the soles of thy feet.” The recollection of 


i ssage of the Holy Scriptures was ac- 


regard and protection being extended to them, 
that she clapped her hands for joy, and ex- 
pressed to her husband and children the con- 
fidence she felt that they should be cared for. 
On reaching home, they all assembled and 
sat down in silent, reverent waiting on that 
God who careth for all His humble and obe- 
dient children, and thus awaited the impend- 
ing stroke. The clock struck four, but their 
persecutors came not. The king’s troops had 
landed from England, and marched rapidly 
into the neighbourhood, while the insurgents 
were flying in every direction to escape their 
pursuit. In less than two weeks the same 
party came to the house of the Friend, and on 
their knees implored the protection of the 
family, to hide them from their pursuers, and 
save them from the destruction which they 
had so lately threatened to inflict on them. 
Thus they were relieved from their painful 
state of suspense, and had cause to be humbly 
and deeply thankful for the merciful preser- 
vation extended to them, confirming their 
faith in the all-sufficiency of their gracious 
Redeemer.—British Friend. 


“Our religion consists in the silence and 
death of the flesh, and in the quickening and 
flowing life of the Spirit. He who is of the 
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new birth, of the new creation, of the second 
Adam the Lord from heaven, is as really alive 
to God, and lives to him in his Spirit, as ever 
he was really dead in trespasses and sins in 
the time of his alienation and estrangement 
from God.” 


== 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
COLOURED ORPHANS. 


Some extracts are presented from John 


Jay’s Address, in behalf of the coloured 
Orphans’ Asylum [New York], delivered at 
their seventh anniversary, Twelfth mo. 11th, 
1843, in the hope that the perusal of them 
may tend to awaken the minds of some of 
those, who are entrusted with the means of 
alleviating the condition of the helpless, 
towards an institution in Philadelphia, esta- 
blished for a similar purpose, and peculiarly 
under the care of members of our Religious 
Society,—‘ The Shelter.” 


This establishment is at the corner of 


Thirteenth and James streets, and in common 
with many other associations has suffered 
loss, from the non-payment of interest on 
loans, dividends on stocks, and the falling off} procured at once, to meet biils due to two 
of annual subscribers, to such a degree, that 
although the concerns are managed with the 
strictest regard to economy, the receipts irom 
the sources mentioned are very far short of 
meeting the expenses. 
cuniary ability of the association was in- 
creased, a greater number of coloured orphans 
could partake of the benefits and advantages, 


Moreover, if the pe- 


which an admission into the family offers. Of 
the care exercised to the helpless children, 
no one can entertain a doubt; and it would 
seem to be among the purest and most disin- 
terested objects that can be offered to those 
who have the ability, 08 which w beotuw their 
bouuty. 

But to the extracts, which apply forcibly to 
the subject. 

* Misery and sorrow, in whatever form they 
show themselves, touch with moving power 
the cords of Christian feeling; but never do 
they draw forth sweeter music from the depth 
of the soul, that when they appeal to us in 
tones of childhood, friendless and destitute. 
Such is the class over whom this association 
has for years extended its sheltering care.” 

After giving some account of the reason 
for founding this asylum for coloured children, 
and the former neglect of this class, he ob- 
serves : 

* But I will not dwell upon this painful 
subject, for we are met to-night, not to con- 
sider the conduct of those who oppress the 
poor, but those who relieve them—not of 
those who drive the coloured people from the 
asylum, and schools, and theological seminaries 
—who deprive them of their natural rights— 
who depress their political and social condi- 
tion, and darken their intellectual and moral 
life; but we are met to encourage and assist 
those whose example is “ lovely and of good 
report”—who act the part, not of the priest 
and Levite, but of the good Samaritan—who 
extend to this afflicted people, not only kindly 
sympathy, but real assistance—who gather 
the coloured orphans from the recesses of 





sorrow, and mayhap, of crime, and become to 
them as parents, verifying to them the words 
of Scripture, ‘When my father and my mo- 
ther forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
u ? »” 

A rapid sketch is given of the progress of 
the association, which, he remarks, is “‘ inter- 
esting and useful, as showing how much may 
be accomplished by steady perseverence and 
Christian diligence, in every work of practi- 
cal benevolence. It was organized in 1836, 
under adverse circumstances ; and before the 
arrival of the first anniversary, twenty-nine 
orphan children had been blessed with its fos- 
tering care.” 

“ in their fifth report, they acknowledge 
with gratitude, that the Father of all the fa- 
milies of the earth had not left himself without 
a witness, that he is mindful of the feeblest 
and most neglected of his creatures ; and they 
notice an interesting fact, which, as an illus- 
tration of the text adduced in connection with 
it, is so pleasing that I will quote it in their 
own simple words : 

‘¢ ¢ About two months since, it was necessary 
that the sum of one hundred dollars should be 


mechanics, who would not have needed imme- 
diate payment, had not their families been 
visited with sickness, An effort was made to 
collect donations, which amounted only to 
eighteen dollars. The secretary had address- 
ed an urgent appeal to a friend, to whom the 
institution was already indebted ; it had not, 
however, been sent, when a letter was recei- 
ved from the same individual, enclosing one 
hundred dollars. “ And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear.’ ” 

At the sixth anniversary, he says, “ the 
managers had the pleasure of acknowledging 
the appropriation, by the corporation of the 
city of New York, of twenty lots of ground 
lying on the fifth avenue, forty-third and forty- 
four streets, upon which they proposed to 
erect a substantial edifice, which should be, 
in its proportions, simple and harmonious, and 
in its details, unornamented and appropriate, 
sufficient for the accommodation of one hun- 
dred and fifty children. 

“Thus the seventh anniversary finds their 
family of seventy-four children, in the occupa- 
tion of their commodious building, completely 
finished, planned with admirable judgment, 
and peculiarly adapted to their wants; and 
with great truth may they say, that the pre- 
sent establishment, in addition to its extreme 
comforts and conveniences, presents the de- 
lightful spectacle of a household pervaded by 
that spirit of order, industry, obedience, and 
love, which indicates the prevalence of prac- 
tical Christian principle.” 

“ Twenty thousand dollars have been paid 
for the building, which is now free from debt 
—although one thousand four hundred dollars 
are yet due for the current expenses of the 
last year; and when that is paid, every addi- 
tion to the funds of the institution will have 
a direct tendency to increase its usefulness.” 

“ Orphans and half orphans are received 
within its walls, who are between the ages of 
four and nine. Nothing more than elemen- 
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tary instruction in the branches of knowledge leaving not a wreck behind—when time itself | linea—and if this is true of this world, it is 
shall have been annihilated, and untold ages|far more true of the next. The records of 


is given in the asylum ; but sound principles, 
and habits of industry, obedience, economy, 
and order, are impressed upon the children, 
from the day of their entrance to the day of 
their departure. ‘Their system combines 
moral, physical, and intellectual education, 
and is peculiarly excellent from its admirable 
government and discipline.” 

Then follow some excellent observations on 
the subject of education, in the most extensive 
meaning of the word, and the influence to be 
produced on the coloured population by it, 
which would perhaps make the extracts too 
long; after which he remarks, that “ the 
character of the work in which these mana- 
gers are engaged, it is possible that some may 
undervalue. | trust there are none such within 
this assembly ; that there are none present, 
who will not accord with the language of the 
managers, that ‘ when they remember their 
own obligations to the common Creator and 
Redeemer, their relations to these children, 
as fellow-subjects of the same universal Go- 
vernor, and fellow-heirs of the same immor- 
tality, they are assured that the dignity and 
importance of the enterprise is not lessened, 
because its subjects are those whose earthly 
inheritance has been scorn, sorrow, and neg- 
lect.’ ” 

“They have rightly argued. We are the 
equal children of a common Father, who loves 
us all alike. This is not our abiding city, 
nor our constant resting place; but our true 
life, our more real existence, our eternal des- 
tiny is beyond the grave. Here, by a myste- 
rious Providence, we are strangely mingled, 
and our unequal lots are blended by a rule so 
incomprehensible, that human reason may 
never fathom it. But we have learnt, that 
man’s true character depends not upon the 
position which he occupies, but on the man- 
ner in which he performs its duties—that, as 
upon the stage of mimic representation, the 
monarch may be hissed, and the lackey ap- 
plauded, so upon the stage of life, the trap- 
pings of royalty, the splendor of riches, the 
dignity of place, weigh not a feather in God’s 
judgment, save as increasing our responsibi- 
lities—that, at his bar, the soul divested of 
this mortal body, and stripped of its externals, 
will appear in its own nakedness, and stand 
or fall by its own character. Remembering 
this, you can appreciate the dignity of every 
work which concerns the elevation of the hu- 
man race, whatever the humility of its condi- 
tion—whatever the colour of the skin; and 
you can, without a feeling of anger, indulge 
the sincerest pity for those whose narrow 
vision, regarding only the exterior casket, is 
unable to recognize the jewel it enshrines ; 
and who dream not that beneath the complex- 
ion they so ntuch dislike, beats a soul which 
the Almighty Father, in his own image, has 
created, and the eternal Son, in his own per- 
son, has redeemed—a spirit in comparison 
with which worlds are valueless, which shall 
outlive the sun which rideth in glory, and the 
moon and stars, which rule the night; and 
that when this earth, and all that it contains 
— its stately temples, its gorgeous palaces, its 
heaps of riches, shall have been dissolved, 


shall have rolled by with no years to mark 
their progress, nor centuries to chronicle their 
eternal passage, this soul, now so neglected 
and debased, so trampled upon and despised, 
having exchanged its earthly tabernacle for a 
robe of light—having put off corruption, and 
being clothed with immortality, shall stand in 
the courts of heaven, amid an innumerable 
company of angels, to enjoy happiness, of 
which the ear hath not heard, nor the heart 
of man conceived, forever and forever. 

“ It is rightly thought a high and honoura- 
ble task to instruct those who are to occupy 
stations of rank and influence—to mould the 
young heart, and direct the youthful energies 
of the apparent heir to royalty, the expectant 
sovereign of a mighty empire. But if the 
bare expectancy of earthly honours, liable to 
be defeated by a thousand accidents, or to be 
appropriated by sume stronger hand, can so 
dignify the education of youth, what new 
glory is added to it, when the pupil is regard- 
ed as the sure inheritor of an actual crown, 
with a title which earth and hell cannot defeat, 
if only the possessor will hold it fast ! 

“Even the expectancy of worldly wealth, 
of a few thousands of dollars, confers import- 


earth, and the memories of men are treache- 
rous and imperfect. Crimes are committed, 
of which, sometimes, no monument remains ; 
and good deeds are done in secret, of which 
the public know nothing. But there is a 
journal, which is faithfully kept—a recording 
angel that never dies; and day by day, and 
year by year, and century by century, he in- 
scribes in the book of God’s remembrance our 
thoughts, words, and deeds; and the day is 
coming, when in the presence of assembled 
multitudes, the book shall be opened, and by 
that record will be judged; and blessed will 
be those, to whose credit shall then appear, 
works of charity like this, performed from 
pure motives of benevolence ; and great will 
be the astonishment of those who, by their 
disinterested efforts, their personal attention, 
their willing contributions, are now cherish- 
ing the fatherless and the orphan, to learn in 
that day, for they cannot now appreciate it, 
that it was God himself whom they were 
befriending ; that the Eternal Judge upon his 
throne—He who weigheth the mountains in a 
scale, and the hills in a balance—who elevated 
the stars in the firmament, and guides them 
in their courses—the Creator, the preserver, 


ance upon the rich man’s child. The colour-|and benefactor of all—the glory of heaven, 


ed orphans before you, have already waiting 
for them, heavenly mansions, prepared by an 
Almighty Father before the world was. There 
are laid up for them treasures, which moths 
cannot corrupt, and no thieves can steal ; and, 
in a few fleeting years, those whom you have 
gathered from the homes of wretchedness, 
and the haunts of sin—whom your charity has 
clothed, and fed, and warmed—and whom 
your Christian benevolence has instructed in 
the knowledge of their origin, and of their 
destiny, shall be called home to receive the 
crown and reward, of which, but for your in- 
struction, they might never have heard; and 
which, without your guidance, they might 
never have attained. That such a work of 
benevolence as this can be performed without 
bringing a reward to those engaged in it, is a 
moral impossibility. We are told that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive; and 
whoever has performed an act of charity, has 
proved its truth. An officer in the British 
army, who was a man of the world, and a 
lover of pleasure, was once asked by some of 
his free companions, what was the greatest 
pleasure he had ever felt? After pausing 
awhile, he replied: “* When we were on our 
march in [reland, in a very hot day, I called 
at a cabin by the road-side, and asked for a 
little water. The woman brought me a cup 
of milk. 1 gave her a piece of silver; and 
the joy which that poor creature expressed, 
gave me the greatest pleasure I ever had in 
my life.” “ Now,” says Wesley, by whom 
this story was related in one of his sermons, 
“if the doing good gave so much pleasure to 
one who acted from natural generosity, how 
much more must it give to one who does it on 
a nobler principle—the pure love of God and 
his neighbour.” 








the vanquisher of death, the subduer of hell— 
hath been in his condescension, the object of 
their bounty, the receiver of their slightest 
gifts. 

‘“* You have already heard, that the build- 
ing of the Coloured Orphan Association will 
accommodate one hundred and fifty children, 
and that the present number is only seventy. 
Eighty more, friendless and destitute, are now 
pining amid want and sickness, in miserable 
tenements and damp cellars, exposed to the 
frosts and snows of winter, whom your cha- 
rity may enable the managers to remove to 
their comfortable asylum, and feed and clothe, 
nurture and educate. Eighty mortal beings 
may, through your instrumentality, be re- 
scued from vice and crime, and trained in the 
path of virtue, to become useful during their 
own lives, and transmit worthy examples and 
pure principles to generations yet unborn. 

“This work of benevolence, begun seven 
years ago, with so much zeal, and carried on 
with such faithful diligence, almost to com- 
pletion, be it yours to finish. An opportunity 
like this, for doing good, is not always offered. 
The willing hand of charity, extended to re- 
lieve the beggar, is often stayed by the fear, 
that the gift will be misapplied, or will help 
to confirm pauperism. The ready contribu- 
tion for the extension of Christianity, is some- 
times conscientiously withheld from the like- 
lihood, that it may aid in the propogation of 
destructive heresies; but no such objections 
have place here. No enterprise could be 
more truly benevolent, more pure and holy, 
more strictly in accordance with the com- 
mands of Christ, to cherish the fatherless, 
and feed his lambs. As Christians, as philan- 
thropists, as patriots, we ask your aid. By 
your love toward God—by your regard for 


No day passes, said the Roman moralist,| man—by your attachment to your country, 


without leaving a line behind, nulla dies sine | we appeal to you for support.” 
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« Human life is the journey of a day, anda 
similar opportunity in your transitory course 
may never occur again. Seize, then, with 
thankfulness, the present moment to contri- 
bute largely and liberally to the Coloured 
Orphan Association, and crowd their spacious 
asylum with homeless, friendless orphans— 
the beneficiaries of your bounty ; and be as- 
sured, that, by aiding so excellent a charity, 
you will secure the blessing for yourself; that 
in no hour of your future existence will the 
thought of the bounty thus expended cause a 
sigh of regret ; and that the day is soon com- 
ing, when the remembrance of it shall bring 
to your soul unutterable joy, as you listen 
to the gracious words, ‘I was naked, and 
ye clothed me ; I was sick, and ye visited me ; 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me. For, 
whatsoever ye have done unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’” 











































































== 
For “* The Friend.” 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The spreading of religious books, especially 
those which inculcate the spirit and practice 
of virtue by the example of pious persons, 
must produce’a direct beneficial effect, and 
tend to check the torrent of vice and corrup- 
tion. But a very few years have passed, 
since there were scarcely any books suitable 
to entertain and convey rational instruction to 
children. Out of large cities, comparatively 
little reading adapted to their capacities was 
to be found of a moral tendency. Children’s 
books were chiefly foolish and fictitious stories, 
filling the mind with false and extravagant 
notions, altogether at variance with goud 
sense and mental improvement. 

Anthony Benezet was much concerned for 
the proper instruction of the children of 
Friends. He carried about with him a few 
small books explanatory of their principles, 
and possibly some others showing the horrors 
of the African slave trade, which he was in 
the way of distributing. Joseph Clark was 
much devoted to the wants of children, and 
by the aid of his friends prepared and printed 
such as he deemed suitable; which he gave 
to young people, particularly at country 
schools. His books were the firsi of a reli- 
gious character, that some young persons in 
the neighbouring country had the opportunity 
of reading. The Tract Association in this 
city took its rise from his labours, when he 
was no longer able to pursue the work, and 
has in part carried out the object he had in 
view ; but much remains to be done for the 
benefit of our own members. 

This association has been of singular ad- 
vantage to the young Friends, who have, from 
time to time, been pressed into the work of 
selecting, compiling, and writing essays. In 
searching for suitable matter, their judgment 
and discrimination would necessarily be 
brought into action ; and the more they read 
and examined the literature of their own So- 
ciety, the better they became acquainted with 
its principles, and the happy effects which 
they produce, where they are lived up to, 
through the aid of the Spirit of Truth. By 
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familiarity with the writings and lives of en- {compilation or writing of small works 
lightened, experienced men, the mind is im- 
bued with their spirit, gradually led to adopt 
their views, and to advocate the cause that 
was dear to them in life, and crowned their 
end with peace, and the solid hope of a glo- 


rious immortality. 
Employment in preparing works, to instruct 


and allure others into the path of holiness, 
strengthens the mind in virtuous desires and 


resolutions, promotes its growth in pure reli- 
gion, and tends to mature it for further and 


different services in the church. Since the 
commencement of the Tract Society, now 


nearly thirty years, some of the members 
have become ministers, elders, overseers, and 
members of the Meeting for Sufferings. How 
far their devotedness to the good cause of 
spreading truth and righteousness through the 
medium of judiciously selected little books, 
may have contributed to prepare them for 
those stations, we cannot tell, but doubtless it 
had its influence. In faithfully and sincerely 
performing duties for which we have the ca- 
pacity, the foundation is laid for a gradual 
advancement in the hidden life; individuals 
are prepared to bring forth fruit to perfection ; 
—first the seed is sown, then the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear appears, 
They have grown up, neither they nor their 
friends may scarcely be able to tell how, to 
the stature of young men and strong men in 
Christ ; but it has been through love and de- 
votion to their Lord and his cause, which is 
the restoration and salvation of their lost fel- 
low-creatures, out of the fall and out of the 
pit into which sin has sunk them. 

This kind of business may not make men 
rich in earthly possessions, they may not lay 
up large treasures for themselves, but of how 
great value will their labour be found in that 
day, when we shall see even as we are seen, 
and know as we are known, if it appear they 
have been the happy instrument of turning but 
one soul, which is of more value than the 
whole world, from darkness to light, and per- 
suading it to forsake the broad way, and 
walk in the narrow path to eternal life. 

I do not wish to overrate the importance of 
books. We may read many good books, and 
even the Bible, without seeming at the time 
to derive benefit from them; and yet we 
know not how much worse we should be, had 
we no good books to arrest our thoughts, and 
turn them heavenward. |Many seeds have lain 
long in the earth without vegetating, which 
have aflerwards, under favourable circum- 
stances, produced perfect plants. Good sen- 
timents and impressions, after lying long dor- 
mant, may, through His power, who is the 
Resurrection and the Life, be revived to the 
thorough conversion of the man, leading the 
way to his final salvation. 

If children are not furnished with good 
books, they may obtain those which are pois- 
onous to good morals and sound principles, or 
they will grow up with unimproved and va- 
cant minds. The operations of the Tract 
Society in this city have been thus far devo- 
ted chiefly to the information of others, 
and the Tract Society of New York has also 
been engaged in a similar course; but the 











to please 
and enlist young minds in the love of virtue, 
has been very little attended to in our reli- 
gious Society. Our aged friend, Joseph Tall- 
cott, of Skaneateles, made an effort to meet 
the case, by a periodical called the Friendly 
Visitant, but nothing yet done, has fully fur- 
nished the description of reading, nor been 
put up in the form, to answer the wants of 
the Society. 

Would it not be compatible with the insti- 
tution of the Tract Associations of New York 
and Philadelphia, to direct their efforts to the 
selection and preparation of materials for 
children’s books? It need not interfere with 
publications of a character for general useful- 
ness, as the same materials might often be 
combined or arranged for both objects. Were 
they to issue a series of small books of attrac- 
tive face and matter, inculcating sound reli- 
gious instruction, and mainly composed of 
biography and history of facts, or of real 
character, instead of the fanciful fiction with 
which children are now supplied, many would 
substitute them for the light religious reading 
of the day. Children generally, perhaps 
always, prefer truth to fiction. ‘They inquire 
whether what they are reading is true, and 
when they ascertain that it is fact, they place 
a real value upon it. On the contrary, they 
lightly esteem what they are told isa mere 
tale. Truth and reality double the force of 
the moral, and they rest upon it with safety 
and satisfaction. In this way our doctrines 
and testimonies might be gradually implanted 
in the youthful mind, from an early age, and 
through the blessing of the great Husband- 
man, the ground of the heart be prepared for 
the seed of the kingdom to bring forth fruit, 
some thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred 
fold, to his praise and their everlasting hap- 
piness. 

While it is necessary we should not place 
our dependance on books or learning, to re- 
form and sustain the Society and the cause in 
which it is engaged, those objects are by no 
means to be neglected or undervalued. Per- 
haps some Friends who feel a conscientious 
care in this respect, would find on recurring 
to their childhood, that their parents were 
concerned to inform them what were the prin- 
ciples and history of Friends, by reading to 
them, and encouraging them to read such 
Friends’ works as they had, which would give 
them that information. But every family 
has not the same means within their reach. 
Old families have been broken up—their 
descendants dispersed, and the old books lost, 
destroyed or scattered, so that comparatively 
few at this day have access to libraries of 
Friends’ books. Formerly much of the business 
of booksellers among Friends was printing 
works of the Society. Proposals for a new work, 
or another edition, were then sent through the 
Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative Meetings 
for subscriptions; and it was expected, that 
the members would generally purchase the 
book. They were not only by this means 
supplied with Friends’ writings, but the im- 
portance of possessing and reading them was 
kept constantly in view. It was almost the 
last concern of George Fox, that Friends in 
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America should be supplied with religious | yield to the influences of best wisdom, on | eternal separation from heavenly enjoyment? 
books; and had it not been for the lively | this, to my present view, one of the worst of 
sins. 


concern then existing in his, and the minds of 
many others, we might have had few or no 
books of that description. But they too well 
knew the powerful and extensive effects, pro- 
duced by the dissemination of their testimo- 
nies through the press, to sleep over a subject 
of such importance, and to leave unemployed 
so mighty an instrument in the cause of 
Christ. 

Is there not the same need now to keep 
alive to this duty for the benefit of the rising 
generation? Even, in old settled places, 
families may be found with very few religious 
books, or any other kind, and how much 
greater need is there for a proper supply in 
new settlements, where the first efforts are 
directed to meet their physical wants, and 
consequently little can be done towards men- 
tal improvement. As a society we are too 
supine and regardless of our own cause and 
existence. ‘There is too much selfishness in 
us individually. We love ease and the means 
to set ourselves at ease. There is greatly 
wanting a noble, generous public spirit, that 
loves the cause of Christ in reality, and would 
lead us to devote time, labour, and means, 
for the good of others, which would redound 
to our own advantage, and the health of the 
Society at large. 8. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 2. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 





*‘ And it is with peculiar satisfaction I have 
to remark, that my father was not long be- 
hind me in espousing the cause of liberty. 
After sealing the sincerity of his professions 
by the liberation of an hundred blacks, not- 
withstanding the discouragement of a law 


And though these sensations may appear 


strange to some, who neither fear God nor 


regard man, yet [ still retain a willingness, 
that such seasons of convulsion in the outward 


elements, may be impressive of solid instruc- 


tion to my mind. 


“ It then settled on my understanding, that 
I should indeed be excluded from happiness 


then existing, he became a zealous advocate |if I continued in this breach of the Divine 


and intercessor for them with their masters, 
and, in many instances, were his labours suc- 
cessful: often appearing alone in courts of 
law, amidst surrounding opponents, to plead 
the cause of individuals of the African race, 
who had a claim to freedom. 

** An occurrence took place about the four- 
teenth year of my age, that tended to pave 
the way for the reception of those impressions 
which have since been sealed with indelible 
clearness on my understanding. Being in the 
field with my father’s slaves, a young man 
among them questioned me, ‘ Whether I 
thought it could be right, that they should be 
toiling to raise me, and I sent to school,and by- 
and-by their children must do so for mine 
also?” Some little irritation took place in my 
mind at first ; but his reasoning finally so im- 





law, written upon my heart as by the finger 
of heaven ; although want and disgrace to my 
family had presented with threatening aspect, 
should I adhere to its dictates. After which, 
in the year 1774, [ manumitted those I had 
by my wife, flattering myself such who came 
of their own accord, I might retain while 
they chose to continue as heretofore, until 
being visited with affliction, on the presenta- 
tion of an awful eternity, a willingness was 
wrought in me to cast my care on a merciful 
Providence, and to resign up, at all events, to 
what I did believe was called for at my hands, 
that of bearing a faithful testimony against 
the abominable practice of enslaving fellow- 
men ; I therefore let my father know, he must 
take the blacks away, or authorize me to set 
them free. He readily told me, I might do as 


pressed me as never to be erased. ‘The idea of | 1 would; on which, in 1775, I executed an- 


losing so much property as what I might pro- 
bably expect from the great number my father 
possessed, seemed hard on first view to recon- 
cile; however, before I arrived at manhood, I 
determined never to be a slave-holder-—yet, 
on settling in a married life, commenced the 
proving of my faith on this head—I became 


| possessed of several minor slaves by my wife, 


and divers came from my father’s on different 
errands, with a conclusion to abide with me, 


The following particulars of the life of| without any move thereto on his part or mine : 


Warner Mifflin are principally extracted from 
a work, written by him, which was approved 
and sanctioned by his friends, entitled “ War- 
ner Mifflin’s Defence.” 


“T was born [1745] and chiefly raised on 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia ; and although 
my parents were of the religious Society 
called Quakers, and exemplary in their lives, 
yet I witnessed great incitements to a depar- 
ture from the principles held by that people, 
there being none of the profession, except our 
family within sixty miles; and my associates 
were of those, who tenaciously held the pre- 
vailing sentiments in favour of slavery: so 
that I had no opportunity of having my heart 
and views enlarged on this interesting subject, 
by conversing with such of my brethren in 
profession, who had come to see the necessity 
of an impartial inquiry into the nature and 
tendency of this atrocious practice. 

“Thus situated, and my father then posses- 
sing a number of slaves, I was in great danger 
of becoming blinded by the influence of cus- 
tom, the bias of education, and the delusions 
of self-interest; from whence I certainly 


must have become fettered as in the chains of 


wrong habits, had not the emanations of Di- 
vine Light and grace (which I had been ear- 
nestly ipatenetak to pay attention to) power- 
fully prevailed in successive visitations, so 
operating as to subvert the effects of danger- 


ous prepossessions, and disposing my mind to|I expect if taken in that condition, but an 


as also several that never lived with him, that 
were of my mother’s family of blacks from 
Kent county, Maryland—thus all I then had 
of lawful age, being volunteers, I sat down 
quiet in the use of them, until at length I be- 
came almost persuaded I could not do with- 
out them. And when the subject of freeing 
blacks was treated on, the prevailing senti- 
ment was, that negroes were such thieves 
they would not do to be free; and though 
this was chiefly the plea of slave-holders, yet 
I was glad to embrace it as a pretext for 
keeping mine; but I was not suffered long to 
rest unreproved in this spot; my fig-leaf 
covering of excuse was stripped off, and my 
state discovered to me by the penetrating 
rays of that light which maketh manifest, 
‘ for whatsoever maketh manifest is light ;’ 
from whence considerable conflict arose in 
my soul; when after continuing for some 
time debating, resolving, and re-resolving, a 
period arrived, when He who hath his way in 
the clouds, in the whirlwind, the earthquake, 
and thick darkness, was pleased to arouse me 
to greater vigilance by his terrors for sin, for 
having omitted what had appeared clearly as 
my duty in this business, when in a time of 
thunder-storm, every flash appeared as though 
it might be the instrument to despatch me into 
a state of fixedness, and with the measure of 
my duty herein not filled up ; what then could 


other deed of emancipation for all I held as 
mine.” 


Extract of a letter from Samuel Fothergill, 
dated Warrington, Ninth month, 1757. 


“ For our part we seem (1 mean the Soci- 
ety) to live in great union, but I fear the 
unity of the one ever-blessed Spirit is not the 
source, but rather an agreement to let things 
go as they may or will, without caring much 
about them: and if any are zealous for the 
testimony, rather to single them out as turn- 
ers of the world upside down, and troublers of 
the Church’s quiet.” 


‘“‘ Most men take up principles according to 
their own, or other men’s understanding of the 
Seriptures, and judge according to those prin- 
ciples; and so the Spirit and light of the 
Lord judges not in them, but they themselves 
judge according to an assumed knowledge. 
Flesh is not silent, the man is not dead in 
them, but lives only in a higher region. Be- 
fore he lived in apparent unrighteousness, now 
he lives in an imagined righteousness and 
faith ; but not in the Son’s righteousness, the 
Son’s faith, power, and dominion—at best, 
only in that which he imagines to be so. Oh, 
happy is he who is come through all his own 
conceivings about the things of God, the 
Scriptures and the promises, into the Spirit 
and life, into the truth and power, who walks 
with God therein, daily witnessing the re- 
demption which is of him through his Son 
Jesus Christ, who is known and partaken of 
in the pure quickening Spirit, and not other- 
wise. He that is truly begotten of God, and 
dwells with him in the light which is eternal, 
knows that he is of God, which others may 
strongly imagine, but none else can truly 
know it, but may easily err, and be entangled 
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THE FRIEND. 





John Thomas, No. 10 north Front street, 
or No. 248 north Fifth street. 

Joel Cadbury, No. 32 south Front street, 
or No. 9 Franklin street, 
aa ee H. C. Wood, No. 127 Market street, or 


in the deceits of the enemy, about the new | History scarcely records a nobler ene 
birth and other weighty things, while they |The Colonial Council voted him 2000 franes, 
are greatly afraid of being deceived by him ; 1500 to purchase his freedom, 500 for an outfit 
and so through that fear, fly the pure Truth, |in his new career.—Late paper. 
which saves from deceits, lest it should de- 








lee hae ded No. 219 Race street. 
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. FIRST MONTH, 27, 1844. street, 
* Are you come to Zion, or are ye travel- 7 


. . ° 1 . ~ 

ling eee 2 —.. The Imitation of Christ ; in three books : by Diep, on the 11th of Twelfth month last, at his resi- 
ever known ve fir ‘tein ean ce ce Tuomas A. Kempis. Translated from the — Elm — =. Liverpoul, England, Epwarp 
been acquainted with, ru ly Latin, by Joux Payne. With an lutredec.| itson, formerly of Philadelphia, aged seventy-two 
they were come to Zion? The Christians in nodes 


typrte hanger 7 tory essay, by Tuomas Cuatmers, profes- ; , 
times were come to Zion—the y : ; . js ——, at Liverpool, England, of paralysis, on the 
= baba’ and .dwelt with God oa sor of Moral Philosophy in the University 11th of Twelfth mo., 1843. Exizanern Rosson, wife of 
Ca : d hokigay Setiealens the het of St. Andrews. New York. Collins, Bro- Thomas Robson, aged 73 years. She was zealous and 
veuly building ae Rity of the living God. © ther & Co., 254 Pearl street. 1844. indefatigable in her labours as a minister, visiting in 
5) : 


A that capacity the meetings in her own land abundantly, 
where are ye! Are ye yet come out of Baby-| Here is a volume of about two hundred and) and twice crossing the ocean, under a concern to attend 
lon? Do ye yet know the wilderness, the in-| thirty pages, in good readable type, and plain, | those in this. 
tricate passages therein, through which God |but neat binding, at the very low price of —, in Salem, New Jersey, on Fourth-day, the 
alone can lead the soul? As the soul in its| twenty-five cents, containing lessons in Chris-|!th instant, after eleven days illness, Many Ann Ap- 

Zi he | f the Spirit of | tian experience, suited to almost every condi- | 207, 4aughter of Samuel Abbott, deceased, in the thirty. 
travel comes to Zion, the law of the Sp , p= » as ’ ye fourth year of her age-—In the decease of this friend, 
lift in Christ Jesus is witnessed which makes |tion of travellers Zionward. The merits Of we have a renewed evidence of the tender mercies of 
free from the law of sin and death. Then|the work are so well known that little need our Holy Redeemer, unto whom she looked as the only 
there is no more such a crying out of the body | be said by way of recommendation. Its cha-| door of entrance into the heavenly mansion. Being 


of sin as there was before ; but blessing him|racter is well summed up in the following suddenly laid upon a bed of illness, she expressed no 





——————————_—_———————<—<—<—<—<—$—$—$—"—_—_—_—_—_—“——— 








7 ; ; regret, and seemed to feel it a call to prepare to meet 
who hath delivered, and doth daily deliver | extract from the translator’s preface i hee God—not being heard to express ieeedion to get 
from it; yea, the body of sin is felt to be put} “* Of the book itself, it will be difficult to} well, She was much awakened to a senso of her con- 


off, and Christ put on in stead thereof.” show the excellency and use, to those that have | dition, saying, that “ Although I have not many gross 
no sense of spiritual devotion; and unneces-|*ins to accuse myself of, yet many, many, have been 


- |my omissions ;” and her prayers were fervent to her 
For “* The Friend.” sary, tu those that have. The numerous edi- re lene Father, that he would pass them by ; and with 
. , , nares tions of the original, however, and the numer-|,, eye of faith she looked to her Redeemer to purify 
es nae os, on onan fall Freight, ous translations of it into the different langua- | and take her to himself.—The serenity that soon spread 
ready to sail the first fair wind.’"—Lawrence Steel.* ges of all the nations professing Christianity, over her mind, = evidence that she was refreshed at 
Ready, aye, ready for the port! Steering for Heaven’s| whether as Protestants or Papists, that have a - pane a itn bon we aie being — = 
strand, hich bore | P°®" continually published for near three|(y ect voice che ‘cumihatblalap ‘caid, oo nothing be- 
The ae barque, w hundred years, is a testimony of approbation tween me and my God.” Again, as if the vail was 
The fight was fought, the foith was kept, and now,|Which few human compositions can boast ;| partially drawn aside, she exclaimed, “ Beautiously 
with sails unfurled, and which the advocates for libertinism, |>right are wheal — ea of everlasting 
ben Po His face, who said, “ Fear not, I overcame |though they may pretend to despise it, cannot |" Who seaptdaeta ? ~puee sock aieeek ‘hed er 
he world. but secretly venerate. 


k fi Hehted of am taken at this time, I may be preserved from much 
Though persecution’s keenest fires, were lig o’er ae 


evil to come.”—She was favoured with a humble and 

the land, ; from hi A stated meeting of the Female Branch of| thankful state of mind, and frequently recurred to the 

Though Chae et many iter How om hin | ayy Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in|) for Seu who he ca, the iter 

Of home bereft, of = dispoiled,—yet wherefore Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held Paradise.”—She desired ae love to her friends hiae 
should they fear on Fifth-day, the first of Second month, at 3 


: 5 ever scattered ; and quietly departed; leaving satisfac- 
Their treasure was in Heaven laid, not blindly centred o’clock, in the Committee-room of the Bible|tory evidence that her prayer was answered, that she 
here. Depository. 


might be prepared to enter the portals of the heavenly 
kingdom.” 

——,on the 15th instant, at her residence in Marl- 
ton, Resxcca, wife of Eli Evans, in the sixty-second 
year of her age; a member of Cropwell Particular 
Meeting, N. J. Her course through time was marked 
by meekness and humility, which enabled her to bear 



















And when their solemn meetings came, ‘neath the 


as THE NORTHERN *SOUP SOCIETY 
*Conventicle’ and ‘ Riot Act’ their cruel work began : 


To council halls and dungeon doors, driven at point of} Have opened their house at the north- 


sword, . : east corner of Peter’s alley and Fourth 
Then Children met, to bless and praise, and supplicate | treet, above Brown, for the distribution of 








is Land. soup to deserving applicants, and will continue the trials of life (of which she had a large share from 
: ‘ Ms " , | ’ her youth) with Christian magnanimity and resigna- 
Not ’mid Adversity's dark clouds, our “ good fight” may open daily, First-day (Sunday) excepted, be-| tion. When near her close, a friend inquiring how she 
be fought, | mit bl Ivati t be| tween the hours of 11 and 1 o’clock. felt, she replied, “ I feel nothing in my way, all peace ; 
Amid Prosperity’s broad blaze salvation mus : h oti -._|my only trust is in Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

wrought : During the last season, the Association dis- Soon after she quietly departed, leaving the consolio 
The world—its pleasures, honours, wealth, ever before ane ae quarts * —_ ee 6,455 | evidence that she has entered into rest. . . 
Us pass,— . oaves of bread among v2 families, com- , in this city, on the 19th of this month, Samver 
And a who keep the faith, they tread a prising 2472 individuals. __ , | E. Spencer, of Moreland, Montgomery county, aged 52 
Philad. Fi 93d. 1844 In again opening their house for the distri-| years; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting of 
eT bution of this excellent means of relieving the | Friends, much Bocelli y amemranetped, fs bie 
® Note, see“ The Friend” page 127, first col wants of our suffering poor, with little risk of | OPrghtness and integrity—and among his friends as an 

; 2 , 


unobtrusive, but stedfast supporter of the doctrines and 
testimonies of our religious Society. The entire resig- 
nation to the Divine will, and the holy composure 
which clothed his spirit, have left in the minds of his 
friends the consoling belief, that he was prepared to 
receive the white robe, and the new name, and an in- 
heritance amongst the saints in light. 


its abuse, the Society look with confidence 
ny to a generous public for the means to enable 

A Noble Deed.—It is stated that during | them to carry on their operations, 

the last earthquake at Point a Petre, an indi-| Donations in money, vegetables, &c. will 

vidual was rescued from death by the heroic| be thankfully received at the house, or by 

efforts of a slave,—who was instantly offered | either of the following individuals :— wo 

a handsome reward for his humanity. ‘“No,| Ebenezer Levick, treasurer, No. 242 north} PRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE, 

no,” said the generous fellow, “ nothing for | Third street. No. 50 North Fourth Street. 

money to-day—all for the love of God!”} John Child, No. 452 north Second street.| Entrance on Appletreealley, first door above Fourth. 
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